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tion into the occurrence of the "returning 
husband" motive in the primitive ballad liter- 
ature of Europe would have had great value for 
the student of comparative literature and would 
alone have sufficed to fill a volume. Instead, 
however, of confining himself to one field, Dr. 
Splettstosser professes to trace his motive 
through the "Weltlitteratur," which means, 
as far as modern literature is concerned, that 
he picks out two or three isolated examples, 
such as Tennyson's Enoch Arden, Maupas- 
sant's Le Retour, Houwald's Heimkehr. This 
does not satisfy even the modest claims he 
himself makes for his essay : "So will denn 
vorliegende Abhandlung keine VollstSndig- 
keit erzielt, wohl aber nach Moglichkeit ange- 
strebt haben." Had Dr. Splettstosser looked 
more carefully into the German "Schicksals- 
drama," or the modern French novel, he would 
have found at least a dozen examples for every 
one he quotes. At the best, however, little is 
gained by investigations of this kind unless 
they are confined strictly to primitive forms of 
literature, and the most that can be said for 
Dr. Splettstosser's essay is that he has made a 
beginning for such an investigation. But here 
also there are too many omissions. Was, for 
instance, the rich ballad literature of Denmark 
not worth an examination ? And surely it is a 
little perverse to devote pages of discussion to 
canti popolari in remote Italian dialects, and 
to neglect such obvious sources as the German 
popular sagas. Even so familiar a collection 
as the Grimms' Fairy Tales, not to speak of 
their Deutsche Sagen, would have furnished 
an example or two. Dr. Splettstosser also 
seems to me unnecessarily diffuse in defining 
his motive ; he discusses not only the returning 
husband in all possible forms, but also the 
returning lover, a motive which surely belongs 
to a different category. Here, again, a greater 
limitation would have been a gain. On the 
whole, the essay is not without interest, but too 
incomplete to have much scientific value. 

John G. Robertson. 
University of Strassburg, Germany. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DIPHTHONG oi IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 
To the Editors op Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In one of the last articles written by 
Prof. W. D. Whitney ("Examples of sporadic 



and partial phonetic change in English, Indog- 
ermanische Forschungen, 4, 32), he supported 
Prof. Tarbell's strictures upon the dogma 
of the invariability of phonetic change in lan- 
guage (Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc, 1886, p. 1) 
by further developing one of Prof. Tarbell's 
illustrations — that of the sporadic shortening 
of a long o to a real short o in New England. 
Another interesting illustration of this is 
afforded by a phonetic change, interesting in 
itself, which apparently must have been mak- 
ing its way for some time in New England, 
though not, so far as I can ascertain, noted in 
print, and quite novel tome in spite of Yankee 
birth and frequent visits to various parts of 
New England. 

A Bostonian used the phrase "loin of veal" 
recently in my hearing, pronouncing loin as a 
disyllable — 16 in, with o as in lo, i as in oin. 
The possibility that this was an eye-reading of a 
word by some strange chance unfamiliar was 
disposed of by the fact that the word coin, given 
in a sentence for the purpose, was similarly 
pronounced, but not so markedly. I set the 
pronunciation down as an individualism until 
a week or two later, when I heard a native of 
Concord, twice the age of the person first 
spoken of, pronounce the word soil in the same 
way that loin had been pronounced, only if 
possible more so, with an o so close and so 
carefully rounded, as to suggest, when its ten- 
sion was relaxed, an incipient w in the hiatus 
before the *. Of three other Bostonians, two 
pronounced these and similar words in this 
way. The diphthongs remained clear in sir- 
loin and tenderloin. All are persons of educa- 
tion, but so circumstanced that their native 
habits of speech are not likely to be disturbed 
by foreign influences. 

The converse phenomenon is noticeable in 
my own speech and that of other New Eng- 
enders. I naturally pronounce poet, poi et, and 
poetry, poi etry, and tend when speaking 
unsophisticated^ to pronounce going, goi ing, 
a form, which, as Dr. C. P. G. Scott suggests to 
me, may be equated with forms which preceded 
and led to Somerset gwaa-yn, pronounced 
with the diphthong a-i (cf. Elworthy, West 
Somerset words, s. v. gwain), and to Negro 
gwine. 

As bearing upon the matter of the inception 
of sound changes sporadically in particular 
words of a group, it seems possible it might be 
worth the while of some one having the oppor- 
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tunity and inclination, to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the analysis of the diphthong spoken of has 
developed through the group of words with oi 
in the case of individual persons. That pho- 
netic changes should ever have been assumed 
to be, or considered as invariable, seems of 
course strange at the present day. One would 
think the simple fact that words in frequent use 
must change quicker than those not in frequent 
use, would naturally suggest itself to anyone 
considering the matter, — the word wan, for 
example, as beingsomewhat bookish and rarely 
used, lagging behind others of its class in the 
change of the a wrought by the w. But it 
would certainly be of interest to ascertain 
the facts regarding a well-marked and (in a 
geographical sense) apparently somewhat lim- 
ited change, like the one spoken of, and the 
results would certainly possess illustrative 
value. 

While upon the subject of an American pro- 
nunciation, I may perhaps be pardoned if I 
record a fragment of conversation between two 
persons I heard recently upon a Sound steamer. 
One, A, was a southern woman, with deliriously 
deliquescent vowels; the other, B, was a 
Northern youth, who articulated witli notice- 
able care, and whose pronunciation, so far as I 
am able to judge, was uniformly correct. A 
remarked, "I don't see any stewed tomatoes 
011 the menu, do you ?". B answered interrog- 
atively, "Stewed tomatoes?" A said "tomay 
toes", B said "tomahtoes". Both said 
"stooed". 

Clarence Griffin Child. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM MALONE BASKER VILL. 

Died, September 6, 1899. 

(A tribute read before the Modern Language 
Association, December 29, 1899.) 

William Malone Baskervill was a native of 
Tennessee, and for the last eighteen years 
of his life (1881-1899) labored in Tennessee 
at Vanderbilt University. The influence of 
this institution was deeply felt in education 
throughout the Central and Southern Mis- 



sissippi Vlaley, and he had unusual oppor- 
tunity, therefore, to affect strongly a widely 
representative body of young men. Comport- 
ing with Southern conditions and Southern 
needs, it was as a teacher, mingling intimately 
with his students, instructing them in class- 
room, and receiving .them cordially into his 
home, that the best work of his life was done. 

Born in the spring of 1850, he was not quite 
fifty years old at his death. He was already 
in the twenties before his own life interest was 
aroused, as a student of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege in Virginia, by coming in contact with a 
body of forceful men. The teacher who first 
exercised a profound influence upon him and 
who was a warm friend and an inspiration to the 
last, was Thomas R. Price. The young student 
was induced to go to Germany in 1874, where 
he studied at Leipzig under Wuelker. Com- 
ing back home and teaching awhile at Wofford 
College in South Carolina, he returned finally 
for his Doctor-examination in 1880, his disser- 
tation, an edition of the Anglo-Saxon Epistola 
Alexandri ad Aristotelem, appearing in the 
spring of 1881, and being published in Anglia. 
The same year (1881) he was called to the newly 
established chair of English at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, where he remained the rest of his life. 

He was representative of the educational 
endeavor of his section in many ways. He 
was closely identified with the movement for 
raising educational standards in the South by 
the organization of a thorough system of strong 
private preparatory schools. When the South- 
ern Association of Schools and Colleges was 
organized in 1895, as senior respectative he was 
chairman of its first committee on English, and 
in 1897 he was present with his committee in 
New York at the deliberations of the several 
committees in joint conference, the first time 
the Southeru States had been represented. 

For the series of Anglo-Saxon texts under 
the general editorship of one of his former in- 
structors, Prof. Harrison, he edited Andreas. 
Far away from the large libraries, the result 
was an edition that left much to be desired, he 
himself felt; and he always had in mind anew 
and worthy one. With Prof. Harrison he like- 
wise edited a Students' Dictionary of Anglo- 
Saxon, and the two were again associated on 
the staff of editors of the Century Dictionary. 
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